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Translations from Richard Wagner.* 
Il. THE POPULAR MELODY HUNTERS—“ MASA- 
NIELLO ” AND “ WILLIAM TELL.” 


.... And now the grand hunt for popular 
melodies broke loose over other people’s grounds. 
Already WEBER, finding his native flower was 
wilted, had been busily turning over the leaves of 
Forkel’s descriptions of the Arabian music, and 
had borrowed thence a march for the Harem 
guard. Our Frenchmen were quickly on their 
feet ; they merely looked into the hand-books for 
tourists, and set out in person to see and hear, 
upon the spot, wherever any bit of popular 
naiveté was to be found, both how it looked and 
sounded. Our grey old civilization was growing 
childish again, and second childishness soon dies ! 

There, in the beautiful and much defiled land 
of Italy, whose musical fat Rossini had exhausted 
with such elegant complacency for the lean world 
of Art, sat the careless and luxurious master and 
looked on with a wondering smile, upon this 
rummaging about of the gallant Parisian popular 
melody hunters. One of these was a good rider, 
and when he got off from his horse after a hasty 
ride, people knew that he had found a good mel- 
ody, which would bring him in much gold. This 
man rode like all possessed through all the fish 
and vegetable markets of Naples, till every thing 
flew round about his ears, scoldings and curses 
followed him, and threatening fists were raised 
against him,—so that with the lightning-speed of 
instinct he snuffed the idea of a magnificent fish- 
ermen’s and market-men’s revolution. But there 
was still more profit to be made out of this! 
Away to Portici gallops the Parisian rider, to the 
barks and nets of those naive fishermen, who are 
singing there and catching fish, sleeping and 
quarrelling, playing with wife and child and 
throwing knives, stabbing and killing one another 
and still singing on. Master AuBER, it must be 
confessed, that was a good ride, and better than 
that famous one upon the Iippogryph, which 
moved only in the air,—from which nothing was 
to be gained but east winds and colds! The 
rider rode home, sprang from his horse, paid 
Rossini an uncommonly gracious compliment (he 
knew well why !), took the extra post to Paris, 
and what he there got ready in the turning of his 
hand was nothing more nor less than the Muette 
de Portici (“ Masaniello.”) 

— This “ Mute” was the now speechless-grown 
Muse of the Drama, who sad and lonely in the 
midst of singing and tumultuous masses, wan- 
dered about with broken heart, only at last from 
satiety of life to smother herself and her irreme- 
diable anguish in the artificial fury of the theat- 
rical volcano ! — : 

Rossrn1 looked on from afar upon the gorgeous 
spectacle, and when he journeyed to Paris, he 
thought he would just stop and rest a while under 
the snowy Alps of Switzerland, and listen how 
the healthy and brave fellows there held musical 
communion with their mountains and their cows. 
Arrived at Paris, he paid Auber his most gracious 
compliment (he knew well why!), and placed 


* From his “ Oper und Drama,” 3 vols. Leipsic, 1852. 











before the world, with much paternal joy, his 
youngest child, which by a happy inspiration he 
had baptized “ William Tell.” 

The “ Muette de Portici” and “ William Tell” 
became now the two poles of the axis, about 
which the whole speculative world of opera 
music turned. A new secret for galvanizing the 
half effete body of the opera had been found ; 
and now the opera could live again, so long as 
any national peculiarities remained to be rifled. 
All countries of the Continent were explored, 
every province plundered, every race and stock 
of men sucked to the last drops of its musical 
blood, and the vinous spirit so gained was burned 
out in glittering fire-works for the delight of the 
gentry and the rabble of the great musical world. 
The German art-criticism saw in this a significant 
approximation of opera to its goal; for now it 
had struck into the “national,” or, if you will, 
the “historical” direction. When the whole 
world is out of joint, the Germans feel the happi- 
est; for they have so much the more to explain, 
to divine, to imagine, and finally—that they may 
feel perfectly contented and at home—to classify ! 


—— 


Mr. Fry’s Letter to the New York Musical 
World and Times. 
New York, March 16, 1853. 


Messrs. Eptrors:—I regret to have to notice 
the remarks of your journal on my lectures, be- 
cause it involves a correction of the summary 
made of them. You have put under separate 
heads various positions, some of which are ac- 
curately stated and others not. As I spoke with- 
out notes, and there was no report made of what I 
said at the eleventh lecture, I cannot turn to the 
very words, but must only say that there are va- 
rious things attributed to me, whjch, if I have the 
humblest practical acquaintance with the apo- 
thegm, gnothi seauton, | never said. You speak 
of me thus: 


“ Among other remarks on this point during this 
course, and which he summed up in his last lecture, 
were the following: That, 

“1. There is no taste or love for, or appreciation of 
true Artin this country. That, 

“2. The public, as a public, know nothing about Art 
—they have not a single enlightened or healthy idea on 
the subject. That, 

“3. A sort of childish wonder is the only tribute paid 
in America to exhibitions of high art, and even this tri- 
bute is only called forth by solo performances. That, 

“4. We pay enormous sums to hear a single voice, or 
a single instrument, the beauties and excellencies of 
which (if it have any) we cannot discover. But that, 

“5. We will pay nothing to hear a sublime work of 
Art performed, because we do not know enough to ap- 
preciate it, and consequently such a performance bores 
us terribly.” 


I did state, not as numbers 1, 2, and 3, say, but 
simply that orchestral music is not generally or 
publicly appreciated, and original analytical criti- 
cism on it is Wholly wanting among us. In view 
of this fact I instanced the orchestra, eighty-four 
in number, which performed at my lectures, being 
the largest and most splendid ever heard in Amer- 
ica and forming an era in our history, if we did 
but know what an era is beyond party politics; 
and yet, onethat orchestra, or the original pieces 
they gave involving the latest development of 
orchestral power and combination, there was no 
analytical criticism. By original criticism I do 
not mean repetitions of the words or ideas of Eu- 
ropeans on Enropean compositions—a very easy 
performance, like glib magazine talk about Ra- 
phael, Claude Lorraine, or Vernet—but that aris- 
ing from the ability of the critic to take an original 
score and read it and understand it, and besides 
write a score himself—if not an original one, an 
arrangement of other people’s ideas. 

That is what is criticism in Europe: that is the 
criticism of Fétis, Reicha, Berlioz, Weber, Scudo, 
Adam, and every other man of mark there in the 
musical world. When I look at the labor required 
to learn how to grasp thirty or forty separate 
parts with a glance of the eye ; to comprehend all 
the intricacies of the author; to read German 
music as a German, and Italian music as an Ital- 








ian, through the genius that produced them, to 
find that the author of Der Freyschiitz is a great 
man and so is the author of Lucia; to determine 
plagiarism or originality by an intimate knowledge 
of the growth of European musical ideas through 
a thousand years with the manure of antiquity 
and the East, I am astonished to witness the man- 
ner in which compositions are disposed of in this 
country, and the world informed what the authors 
ought to do in order to learn their Art and be 
original. 

‘““Wedo pay enormous sums to hear a single 
voice,” and sometimes, but rarely, ‘‘a single in- 
strument ;” but I did not add ‘“‘that we could not 
discover its excellencies.” That depends: The 
excellencies of Jenny Lind were discovered ; the 
beauties of her voice were duly admired : her talent 
recognized, and even confounded with genius, 
which does not belong to singing but to musical 
composition. I did state that six hundred thousand 
dollars were spent on this artist, and that if six 
thousand dollars were required to put an American 
Lyrical Art on a level with European it could not 
be raised. That is my deliberate conviction ; and 
that as a nation we are strangely and unnecessa- 
rily wanting in spirit and nationality equal to 
putting out any money in speculation or antici- 
pation as regards Art. Nor do I see any hope 
until we have self-reliance. Your sentiment is 
that as ‘‘a nation, taking into account our age, we 
have outstripped in the development and cultiva- 
tion of Art every other nation whose name is re- 
corded in history :”—but I quoted the French po- 
litical Economist, Michel Chevalier, (see his works 
passim) as saying that ‘“‘the Americans are the 
only people not wedded to old forms and proce- 
dures,” and hence their success; and I proceeded 
to say that America with 25,000,000 inhabitants 
had more internal improvements (technically such) 
than Europe with 250,000,000 (at which some two 
or three persons present laughed) and which can 
be proved by going over all the countries in de- 
tail. I did full justice to the fecundity of Amer- 
ican genius, but contrasted iy aaa in 
labor with her pusillanimity in literary or artistic 
expression, and in this I am fully borne out by the 
illustrious Fennimore Cooper one way, and in 
another by the diction of our foreign ministers, 
who invariably ignore Kepublicanism in their 
speeches in England, lest they should be natural 
and national. 

I did not say ‘‘ we will pay nothing to hear a 
sublime work of Art performed; because we do 
not know enough to appreciate it and consequently 
such a performance bores us terribly.” That, too, 
depends: people differ as to what a sublime work 
is. The prophets galvanized into fugues are not 
so sublime as the passionate sorrow of the modern 
opera; so think the people who do not look at 
poetry as they do at the process of determining a 
star’s parallax. The sublime work that people 
will not pay to hear in New York is orchestral 
music, without the machinery of the Philharmonic 
Society, which is an affair of luxury and pride to 
the performing members, but not of profit. One 
singer in this ‘great and intelligent city of New 
York” has made more in a single night than the 
Philharmonic Society has ever made or may make 
for the next twenty years. I speak of this ina 
pecuniary sense and for the benefit of artists; I 
can do so disinterestedly, not being in the musical 
profession, and only being led to assert the dignity 
of artists from seeing the shameful way they are 
treated as a class in Europe and in America, 
where they are ranked as inferiors in society, and 
considered low enough to be patronized—the last 
indignity to which a proud heart and manly soul 
can be subjected. I regret that on this head my 
P@prima verba were not reported at length. 

ou quote me (No. 8 of your resumé) as saying 
that ‘ Politicians never did and never can do any- 
thing to ennoble, exalt and glorify a nation,” &c. 
—That is an overstatement: I drew a parallel 
between the position assigned to politicians in the 
histories written by themselves, and the inferior 
position assigned by them to artists their equals at 
least. The world is bullied by names: one man 
Washington absorbs like a maelstrom the sweat, 
agony, glory and immortality of the Revolution ; 
and the public rear an unequalled monument to 
him, instead of to Tue Porte or Sevenry-Six, 
each one of whom contributed his mite and his 
might. So too our ideas of contemporary great- 
ness date entirely from Capitol-Hill, and are po- 
litical. ‘The great Virginian,” ‘the great South 
Carolinian,” the great this, that and the other, 
means a speaker in Congress who has spoken for 
or against (no matter which) a few material, or 
so-called national interests, such as Banks and 
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Roads, that are passed-by small majorities one 
session to be rescinded at the next session—the 
prismatic hues on a soap-bubble not being more 
transient or trivial. Then one of these great men 
“saves the country” every once in a while, ac- 
cording to his partisans, who forget that if the 
country could be so easily saved it would not be 
worth damning. 

“The American public are too fond of quoting 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven and European artists 
generally and decrying whatever is not modelled 
after their rules:” No. 12 of your list says so, but 
I did not. I stated that certain writers quote 
these constantly, who would fail to- discover any 
thing in the same authors if they were American, 
for the reason of pusillanimity in forming original 
judgments. 

Nor do “the American public (No. 20) decry 
native compositions and sneer at native artists.” 
Critics, so called, may ignore as they do the exist- 
ence of American musical works, or, not knowing 
the science of dramatic composition, speak of 
them ignorantly ; but the public do not. My ex- 
perience as a composer has been the reverse; and 
it was impossible for any compositions to be better 
received or more strenuously encored by the pub- 
lic than were those of mine well-sung at the Elev- 
enth Lecture in presence of three thousand people ; 
and that was my experience in Philadelphia, 
where an operal wrote ran seventeen nights in 
the summer season to full houses—the size of the 
city considered at that time, equal to a run of at 
least forty nights in New York now,—a success 
which fully satisfies me when I reflect that the 
great artist Sontag advertises a new opera every 
two nights. 

“In Europe (No. 30) an American artist is spit 
upon.” I said no such thing. I said when there I 
tried to have an opera produced, and I was spit 
upon, because I was an American: this I repeat 
in opposition to your comments. I took the best 
possible introductions, and offered to pay the ex- 
penses of a rehearsal, according to my invariable 
custom to expect™Mothing as a favor. I wished 
the music to be heard simply ; given book in hand 
without dress or decoration, and so pronounced 
uppn—a frightful hazard, but one which I was 
willing to abide by, in the samie way that Thad 
my works performed at my lectures in New York 
without the necessary aids of the Opera-house. 
Meyerbeer never would let a note of his operas be 
heard originally except on the stage ; and so should 
all dramatie composers, in fact. When I asked 
for this simple reheaisal—so easily accorded and 
fairly required—the director of the opera in Paris 
said to me: In Europe we look upon America as 
an industrial country—excellent for electric tele- 
graphs and railroads but not for Art. I ventured 
to hint, that although we had excelled in making 
electric telegraphs to carry ideas without persons, 
it Was not a necessary consequence that we built 
railroads to carry persons without ideas, or that 
we had not ideas on every fruitful subject. ‘It 
cannot be done under any circumstances,” rejoined 
he: “they would think me crazy to produce an 
opera by an American.” Soit (so be it) said I, as 
he turned away. So he would not even look at 
the work, but rejected it solely on the ground of 
its being American, not knowing whether it was 
good, bad, or indifferent. 

* * * * * 

I did most assuredly say (No. 29) that “an 
American composer cannot get his works brought 
out at home unless he has a fortune which will 
enable him to bear the expense himself,” and that 
I spent thousands to produce one of my operas in 
Philadelphia ; and I do say, myself apart, that it 
is disgraceful on the part of this public to let for- 
eign singers rush through the land under a fifing 
artillery of the most glaring of lurid quackery 
and never ask whether we can create an American 
Opera on our own soil, and by artists whose heads 
and hearts are with us. When we do so, we shall 
re-write the History of Art; for the influence of 
our institutions upon the artist is of the last im- 
portance to Humanity. Instead of illustrating a 
sect or a caste, his work will be for Man. All 
that has been done for kings is a proper estimate 
set upon the dignity which belongs to our race. 
Thus viewing it we shall adopt it for ourselves.— 
Beauty and Art will then become common prop- 
erty. It will then be discovered, even by our col- 
leges, that the perceptions of the Eye and the Ear 
should be considered as one :—that our language 
has yet to be lyrically written, which it never will 
be under their present dispensations ; that the cul- 
ture of a gentleman indispensably includes a 
knowledge of these Indissoluble Arts of testing 


) sound and color and form; that the operatic stage 





is the common altar on which music, painting and 
poetry are laid ; that the great masters of esthet- 
ics, the Greeks, so considered it, and that the ge- 
nius from which flashed for all time the Parthenon 
_ the Apollo found its largest nutrition in the 

Te. 
is estimate of the necessities of an American 
Opera to make us an artistic people were thus ex- 
pressed : 

It is a clear proposition that no Art can flourish 
in acountry until it assumes a genial character. 
It may be exotic, experimentally, for a time, but 
unless it becomes indigenous, taking root and 
growth in the hearts and understandings of the 
people generally, its existence will be forced and 
sickly, and its decay quick and certain. And it 
may be remarked, emphatically, that, as vocal 
music must ever take precedence in general esti- 
mation of other music, for the reason that no mu- 
sical instrument equals the human voice in quality 
and expression, it will be necessary to render na- 
tional the lyrical drama, as being the only means 
by which great singers can be formed, and a 
school of music reared. Upon the stage alone can 
the expression of the master passions be ade- 
quately given; and the identification of music 
with action and character, being an artistical ex- 
hibition of man’s nature, while it gives lyrical 
representation the strongest hold upon the common 
heart, renders it necessary for the singer to attain 
to the perfection of his art, and be pathetic, elo- 
quent, great. ‘The church has ever been obliged 
to call upon the theatre for its chief devotional sing- 
ers, and it must ever be thus, while the drama 
covers a spiritual as well as a tangible ground. 
All times and places are subservient to the illus- 
trations of the stage. The mists of antiquity and 
the divination of the future; the abodes of the 
gods, of fairies, and of demons, as well as of men: 
earth, air, sea and sky are searched for the facts 
and imaginings of the dramatist. ‘To fight against 
such a material and immaterial army, is like a 
war against the seven prismatic colors, upon the 
seven essential sounds, upon the very spirit of 
ideality which clothes all visible things with ro- 
mance and beauty. ‘To destroy dramatic music is 
to endanger all music; to bring back monkish 
formality and abused mathematics in the science. 
The chief interest of all instrumental music, of 
the passion displayed in the modern Oratorio and 
the Mass, lies in the dramatic expression derived 
originally from the universal lyrical delineations of 
the stage. Composers of religious works have 
tried to avoid frigid calculations and to attain the 
expression of devotional fervor, by the study di- 
rectly or indirectly of humanity in the lyrical 
drama. 

* * * * * * -* * 

It has been assumed asa theory and laid down 
as a practice in England, that the English lan- 
guage is unfit for the grand opera or that high 
class of opera which properly rejects all spoken 
language, and carries on the monologue and dia- 
logue entirely in music accompanied by the or- 
chestra. A very noted and the latest English 
writer on music, Mr. Hogarth, in his Work, states 
that since the time of Dr. Arne (wholived a centu- 
ry ago) no English composer has tried English opera 
recitative, except in way of ‘‘ burlesque,” because 
the English language does not admit of such reci- 
tative.—If we take the English language as it is 
ordinarily written, this statemant of its inca- 
pacities may be true; and the gypsey dramas of 
the English stage may be considered the last effort 
of genius.—But I have held, ever since I thought 
at all on the subject, a different opinion, which is 
that as England denies the possibility of having a 
grand opera written originally in our tongue, it 
was the business of America to prove the possi- 
bility ; and I did so.. Accordingly*in the year 
1845 1 had produced one of my grand operas, at 
Philadelphia, in splendid style, with fifty in the 
orchestra and seventy in the chorus, being double 
the number ever engaged in performing opera in 
New York. In this American “ grand opera,” the 
wretched and vulgar plan of speaking and singing 
by turns was rejected, and all the scenes, even the 
longest dialogues, carried on in singing recitative. 
The poetry was written after no English model,— 
for the best of reasons, there was none ; but it was 
proved to an audience of acumen, that it was not 
only possible to render the English language the 
medium for the grand serious or tragic opera, but 
that any other form of opera was unworthy of 
lyrical treatment. So the first successful grand 
opera in the English language was produced in 
this country. There may be other American 

rand operas not known, and I trust there are. 


fr. Bristow has written an opera which I earnest- | 








ly hope to see produced; and, if it be like his 
symphonies, of which there is no reason to doubt, 
its success must be assured. Now, let me add— 
there is an American, born on our soil, and who 
has always lived and studied here, who writes 
quite as well for an orchestra as Young Germany 
or France. I say so flatly; and to prove it will 
go over the scores of the American and Europeans 
with any person who can read them, of which 
class there are, alas, but few, though ‘critics ” 
abound. 6 

I did not intend, Messrs. Editors, to trouble you 
at all, leaving what I said to speak for itself in 
New York; but I find an eminent musical journal 
in Boston quotes your summary with fresh annota- 
tions, in which i am made to sin in the way of 
iteration and reiteration, and to want logic and 
synthesis. I beg of you, therefore, as a matter of 
justice to publish this letter, and I ask the same of 
the Boston jourral ; I mean the letter in full, and 
have the honor to be, with great regard, yours, 

Wo. Henry Fry. 





Foreign Correspondence. 





Parts, March 14, 1853. 
Eprror or JouRNAL oF Music: 

Dear Sir,—The musical season at Paris is at its height. 
Numberless concerts add their attractions to those of the 
Grand Opera, the Opera des Italiens, the Opera Comique 
and the Theatre Lyrique, not to mention the fine church 
music which abounds during Lent. Yesterday evening we 
had Semiramide at the Jtaliens, where, by-the-by, at an 
extraordinary representation for the benefit of one of the 
company, Rachel appeared last week in her double char- 
acter of the first tragedian and the first comedian of the 
age—for you are aware that she aspires to the same pre- 
eminence as the latter which the world accords to her as 
the former. To-night, we are to have at the Grand Opera 
the 14th representation, or rather re-representation, of 
Moise; at the Opers Comique the Reves de Jeannette, with 
le Sourd and le Calife—and at the Theatre Lyrique the 
second representation of les Amours du Diable, which 
contains a deal of capital music, but is in too many re- 
spects brilliant with borrowed light, particularly in the 
introduction (probably for the advantage of those Pari- 
sians who have never been fortunate enough to go to the 
Grand Opera) of a sort of second edition of the famous 
acte des nonnes in Robert-du-Diable, of which the whole 
piece is more or less an imitation, or rather evocation. 
But the Devil is not to be trifled with, and will rise in all 
his majesty only at the bidding of greater masters than 
M. Grisar, and M. de Saint Georges. M. Coulon, how- 
ever, (in spite of a bad cold which he shares with nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants of Paris,) makes quite a pre- 
sentable Beelzebub, and Madame Colson sustains admira- 
bly the part of Uriel. 

Among the concerts of the past week, the finest have 
been that of the Conservatoire, and that of Henri Herz. 
The triumph of Herz—who has trained more pupils than 
any other pianist in Paris (the Lord forgive him for it! )— 
was shared by a valiant troop of singers and musicians, 
among whom were Roger, Mme. Laborde, Vieuxtemps 
and Levassor. At the Conservatoire, for an hour and 
three quarters, the privileged guests enjoyed a feast of 
morsels most happily chosen from the best composers— 
the Symphony in ut majeur, of which the Soherzo is the 
most delicious wonder imaginable; the Ave verum of 
Mozart, that seraphic inspiration written on the grandest 
harmony that we know in sacred music; the romance in 
fa of Beethoven, for the violin, executed by Mr. Alard, 
but not with such purity and charm as we have heard 
him play that sweet melody last winter; a fragment of 
the Fernand Cortés of Spontini, the second act of whose 
Vestale is, by the by, in rehearsal at the Opera, to be 
sung by Gueymard, Obin, Massot and Mme. Poinsot; 
then came that magnificent chorus of the 16th century, 
Alla Trinita, which was marvellously well executed; 
and the concert terminated with the overture to Oberon, 
that astonishing companion-piece to the overture of 
Freyschiitz. This single concert, which lasted less than 
two hours, (ample time, be it said in passing, for properly 
enjoying any concert)—was alone worth a voyage across 
the Atlantic. 

Yesterday there were two concerts, one at the Salle 
Saint-Cecile, by the Société Sainte Cecile, and the other 
at the Salle Herz, by Actes, Delaigne, Viguier and Des- 
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marets of the Imperial Academy, with Mme. Desmarets. 
The selections for the first were from Weber, Haydn, 
Gluck, Beethoven and Schubert, and for the second from 
Mozart, Beethoven, Hummel and Mendelssohn. I barely 
give you these names, which figure on almost every con- 
cert programme, to indicate what composers are the 
favorites here this winter. 

A young American violinist, who is indebted to an 
Italian father for his un-Yankee name, Giovanni Sconcia, 
is going to give a concert at the Salle Bonne Nouvelle on 
on the 22d of this month, in company with Mlle. Nau, 
(who is also an American by birth) and M. Aimé of the 
Imperial Academy, and M. De Combes, a clever pianist, 
who proposes to go by-and-by to America—that Cali- 
fornia of European artists. Mr. Sconcia has been much 
applauded at several private parties where he has lately 
consented to play, and he really is a player of excellent 
promise. The violin is a “living thing” in his hands, 
and with due labor he need not long wait for success. 

W. S.C. 
=r» -- 


Letter from Italy. 


FLORENCE, March 8th, 1853. 
J. S. Dwicurt Esq. 

Dear Sir.—As I promised to give you some musical 
news fronr this part of the world, I write to the best of 
my ability what I have that I think may interest you or 
be worthy of your kind notice. Since I left our good 
city of Boston, I have appreciated it much more than 
while I was there, and I think if Boston is not so old in 
musical taste as cities in this country, yet the roots are 
strong and of the right kind. While in Paris I went 
much to the Italian and French opera: at the Italian 
the principal attraction was CRUVELLI. She is quite 
young, possessing a fine voice, and sings in“the Verdi 
school. She appeared in Ernani and Luisa Miller, and 
I think she sings no better in comparison than Truffi did. 
The opera of Luisa Miller, which is not yet known in 
the United States, is very pleasing, though it strikes me 
the music is quite a repetition of all Verdi’s music. 
However there is a beautiful quartet in it, to be sung 
without accompaniment, which was exceedingly well 
suited to Cruvelli’s ability, as her greatest art lies in di- 
minishing the voice. The principle tenor was our friend 
Berrini. It appeared to me that he sang in better style, 
but his voice seemed not so fresh as it was while in the 
United States. Iwas delighted with the Baritone BEL- 
LETrI in Don Giovanni, who is considered by the Paris- 
ians as a finished singer and fine musician. 

At the Grand French Opera I was present at the per- 
formance of two of Meyerbeer’s greatest works, Robert 
le Diable and le Prophéte. Madame LaBorpr appeared 
in Robert le Diable without success, notwithstanding her 
great agility of voice. Le Prophete is no less great than 
ftubert le Diable, and both operas were put upon the 
stage in great magnificence. TEDESCO appeared in Le 
Prophete to great advantage. She sang and looked as 
well as ever. But the age for great singers is at present 
in its decline; fresh voices soon fail in singing to so large 
an orchestra as one hundred and forty performers ! 

The most amusing thing at all the Theatres in Paris, 
except the Italian Opera, is a body of men called the 
Cluqueurs, who usually sitin the centre of the pit, and ap- 
plaud according to the wishes of the performer, or the 
price they are paid for it. They also can be hired by 
one individual to hiss another, by the same means. And 
at the Comic Theatres persons of both sexes are dis- 
tributed throughout the house who are paid for laughing, 
and knowing well the play, they of course commence to 
laugh before a sentence is finished, and keep it up for a 
minute orso. At the drama or tragedy a band of the 
same kind of people affect to weep in order to make the 
play more attractive. So much for Paris. The last night 
I spent there I went to see Bosto, at the Grand French 
Opera, in Luisa Miller. She sang well, though the 
theatre seemed too large for her delicate voice. Taking 
all in consideration, the only difference between the 
operas in the United States and Paris is, that in Paris 
every thing is put upon the stage in more pomp and 
splendor, and with more powerful chorusses. 

FLORENCE!—At last I am in the land of song—beau- 
tiful Italy! I was very glad upon arriving here to meet 
our Boston friends, Messrs SumNER and MILLARD. 
These two gentlemen study with great diligence. I was 





astonished the other day when I heard Mr. Sumner sing, 
to find that he had so soon acquired the Italian style ; he 
speaks Italian already quite fluently, and no doubt will 
one of these days be the pride of the Bostonians. + Mrs. 
Eastcorrt is at present Prima Donna in Naples and it is 
said that she is creating quite a furore. In Florence 
there is also Miss M. of Washington, who intends shortly 
to appear upon the stage. They are all pupils of the 
great RoMAnt, to whom I had the honor to be presented, 
with my ex-pupil and protegé, Miss Jura Hitt of Bos- 
ton. Romani, after carefully examining her voice, pro- 
nounced it of rare quality and richness for one so young, 
and of extraordinary compass, ranging from G below to 
Cinalt. She has already begun under his instruction, 
with great encouragement for future success from him. 
He is quite an old gentleman, a great friend of Rossini, 
and of the Rossini school; also director at the first grand 
opera in Florence. He praises the American voices, and 
I think that American stars will soon appear who will 
give that credit which is due to America. I propose to 
write, if that be acceptable, a musical communication 
from Florence, especially on the cultivation of the voice 
in the Italian School, which method is so vastly different 
from that taught in the United States. I spend my 
time in taking lessons of the first masters, in order to 
acquire a method of purely Italian singing, and espe- 
cially development of the voice, also am always present 
when Miss Julia Hill takes her lessons. 
I remain Dear Sir, 
Your most ob’t. and grateful Servant, 
J. K. SALoMonsKY. 








Dwight’ s Sanenal uf Peusic, 


BOSTON, APRIL 2, 1853. 





Account RENDERED. Well, reader, here we 
are at the end of our first trial voyage round the 
—year! We don’t say that we have beaten all 
competitors, but we have established for our craft, 
as we trust you are convinced, the capacity of a 
good, steady, safe, and perhaps not tediously slow 
rate of sailing. When we commenced, there 
were not a few to warn us that we undertook a 
perilous and almost impossible voyage ; but there 
were believing friends that helped to provision and 
insure the ship. Our success has not been brilliant, 
but we have got decently through, and with such 
encouraging response, from those whose good 
opinion we most valued, that we feel small fear 
for the future. We enter on our second year 
next Saturday, twice as well off at least as when 
we started, and with the assurance that the past 
year has greatly increased the number of those 
interested in music in a high and earnest sense. 
Serious and high-toned discussions of the Art 
speak now to a much wider public than has ever 
before existed in America. 

That in our fifty-two weekly numbers, we have 
gathered and presented not a little information of 
the year’s tuneful harvest; that our two half- 
yearly volumes contain a pretty wide range of 
discussion of the most interesting topics in the 
sphere of the Beautiful, we think must appear 
from a glance at the Index which we this day 
furnish, as our compte rendu. Of course, this 
has nearly all been fragmentary; but we do be- 
lieve it abounds in hints and suggestions tending 
to excite thought and attention to many at least 
of those matters in the Art that are most worthy 
of our attention and our love. Some topics, to be 
sure, we have been shy of, not finding time to 
treat them as they should be treated; these still 
wait their turn, and perhaps will not suffer by 
the waiting. We have had our topics absolutely 
forced upon us, too, in the most pre-occupying 





manner, by the unrelaxing pressure, day by day, 
of the rich musical Present. The extraordinary 
amount of good music that has sought our ears, 
this year past; the rapid development of musical 
taste about us, involving the desire to know about 
the noblest masters and their works ;—all this has 
kept us busy to the exclusion of many important 
topics, and reduced our function almost to that of 
a commenting reporter. We have been taking 
lessons from examples, and the best that we (the 
said reporter) could do was to try to point and 
emphasize the lesson. 

We flatter ourselves that we have fulfilled the 
spirit, if not the letter of our prospectus. Sin- 
cere, fearless, high-toned, impartial report and 
criticism of the musical world about us, we do 
claim credit for. Mistakes of judgment we no 
doubt have made; but we have reason to be 
happy if we have set, for once, an example of a 
musical journal free from humbug, from vain 
boasting, from subservience to persons, and from 
party-spirit, whether general or petty. In our 
endeavor to avoid these common faults, we have 
perhaps kept ourselves a little too much aloof 
from what is called the popular element, and it 
has been an easy thing for those to call us “ tran- 
scendental,” who recognize the practical and real 
only in what personally flatters them. 

Glimpses of some talk about the other Fine Arts 
appeared also in our title and prospectus. We 
would we could have given more. But in the 
necessity of the case these matters had to be inci- 
dental and secondary. If we have given evidence 
that our columns were open to sincere discussions 
of all matters pertaining to the Beautiful, we have 
perhaps done enough for one year and for one 
editor. We still invite communication on these 
subjects from those most interested and able. 
But Music, (we presume it has been understood 
on all hands,) was the point of view, from 
which we proposed all along to look upon the 
entire field of Art. 

It would be idle to deny that the “ Journal of 
Music ” still needs far more support than it has 
received. It pays its own way; but the editor’s 
remuneration, beyond the barest minimum, is in 
the future and dependent on the number of per- 
sons who shall value the existence of such a paper 
enough to pay the very small subscription price 
for it. It has made many warm friends, and they, 
if they will but try, can do much for us by pro- 
curing new subscribers. Double our list, and it 
will then be our fault if we do not give you doubly 
as good a paper as we have done. But as it is, 
the year’s result has been the best we could afford. 
Have we not given as good as we received ? 

Our warmest thanks are due not only to the 
friends aforesaid, who insured the ship, but to 
those others who have so largely freighted it with 
articles acceptable to many readers. Thanks also 
to the Press, for kindly breezes, unsolicited, that 
came so frequently to fill our sails and waft us on 
with generous God-speed ! 


We have complete sets of the “ Journal” for 
the first year, now ended, which will be furnished 
at the subscription price. Bound copies, also will 
be ready in a few weeks. 

—- ee 

Correctron. In Mr. Keyzer’s “ Letter about Tempos,” 
last week, the passage: “‘ The opening of Mozart’s 2nd 
quartet demands at once the a la breve tempo,” should 
have read: “demands a broad movement, quite the oppo- 
site to the a la breve,” &c. The omission was discovered 


too late for correction. (| 
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Concerts. 


The tenth and last of the “ GermantA” Subscription 
Concerts was one of the most brilliant of them all. Mo- 
zart’s greatest Symphony, in C, (called by the English 
the “Jupiter,”) was magnificently rendered, with such 
power and clearness of outline that even that immensely 
difficult and complicated fugued finale, with its four dis- 
tinct subjects, seemed to interest and inspire the general 
audience. ‘There is a glorious triumphal fervor and 
energy in the first movement,—at once appreciable from 
its Don Juan-like character,—which brings joy and hope 
and exaltation with it in spite of ourselves. When this 
Symphony was repeated entire at the Wednesday after- 
noon Rehearsal, the attention, for so miscellaneous and in 
the main so young an audience, was profound; yet not a 
sound of ahand was heard after it;—a proof that clapping 
is not to be taken as the sign of real interest in music. 
We clap things new, exceptional, curious, comical, patri- 
otic, &c., &c.; but we listen and enjoy and feel that 
which we find most deeply satisfying. The lovely 
Andante Cantabile and the Scherzo, are of the finest 
and most fascinating of their kind. But in the Finale 
Mozart solved the problem of reconciling the most 
learned intricacy of counterpoint with all the sensuous 
charm and individuality of melody which interests the 
unlearned. Nothing could be more exciting and more 
wonderful than the manner in which those four themes 
mingle and whirl in a perfect maéistrom of harmony. 
It will aid the memory of our readers who heard it, if we 
give them the notes of the four themes; as follows: 
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Mozart’s Russian biographer, whom we have often 
quoted, broaches a curious idea about this. “ What then 
is,’’ says he, “this finale of the Symphony in C, which 
dazzles those who read and dizzies those who hear it? 
To me it seems that this Allegro is the sequel to the 
Grave introduction (“Chaos”) to Haydn's “ Creation.” 
Light has illumined the abyss; the laws of creation are 
fulfilled; suddenly the elements, chafing under the new 
yoke, attempt a gigantic revolution, hoping to restore the 
old anarchy. Fire, air, earth and water leave one by 
one their prescribed places, and mingle in a whirlpool, 
in which the germinating Order threatens to be swallowed 
up forever; sublime, like every great revolt of matter 
against the spirit that controls it. But this propensity to 
go back to Chaos has been foreseen; like order itself, it 
serves the ends of the eternal Wisdom. The elemental 
forces may melt into an inexplicable mass (the fugued 
portions of the piece), but they soon hear a voice, calling 
to them: ‘ Thus far and no farther!” and in a moment all 
is disentangled, and the young universe moves victorious 
and beautiful out of the midst of this terrible confusion 
(the pértions composed in the melodious style, with the 
saine motives).”” 

It was well and instructive to bring out this last orches- 
tral word of Mozart (the ripe and perfect culmination of 
the Symphony so fur), just before we are to hear the last 
word of Beethoven, in the Symphony with chorus. 

Of the rest of the concert we have barely room to 
speak; but it was all good: the overtures, to Freyschiitz, 
and that sweet and youthful one of Mendelssohn’s, “ Re- 
turn from abroad,” the Qoncert-stiick of Weber, grandly 
played again by JAELL; the flute concerto, by CARL 
ZERKRAMN, so much better than the usual type of those 
things, both the music and the playing, as fairly to sur- 
vive “ Cg’s”” advice to his friend on the eve of perform- 
ing a flute solo (see Index); and little Urso’s fantasia, of 
course. But the new feature, which we hope another 
winter to have oftener, and which gave the greatest satis- 
faction, was the double-quartet, of some sixteen voices 

















selected from the GerMAN LIEDERKRANZ, who sang 
under the direction of Herr KretssMAN, Weber's “ Prayer 
before Battle’? (Kérner’s words), a buoyant Wanderlied, 
by Zoellner, and, when recalled, that exquisite Nachilied 
of Goethe. We do not bid the Germanians farewell 
quite yet. 

Orro Dreset’s Extra Soirée attracted an unusually 
large and appreciating audience to the Lecture Room of 
the Boston Music Hall on Monday evening. The place, 
with its circular tiers of seats, rising amphitheatre-like, 
and filled with enthusiastic faces, had a very cheerful 
The music was all admirable and gave the purest 
satisfaction. There was one disappointment, however, 
to which it was not very easy to be reconciled. Part of 
the notes to the Concerto of Bach had mysteriously dis- 
appeared,—mislaid, no one could remember: where ;— 
with the utmost exertion of copyists, the artists them- 
selves included, they were enabled to perform the two 
first movements, placing the Siciliano first, since the 
Allegretto with its bold, determined movement, full of 
unison, was better to conclude with. Mr. TRENKLE well 
sustained his part-with Mr. JAELL and Mr. DRESEL. 

But the loss was more than made good by the superb 
style in which the Septet of Hummel was performed by 
JAELL, with the perfect co-operation of the string and 
wind instruments from the “Germanians.” ‘The won- 


aspect. 


derful pianist actually outdid himself. 

Beethoven's Trio in B flat, the most original, profound 
and striking of all trios, was finely rendered by DresEt, 
ScnvuLrze and BERGMANN, and created intense interest 
especially by its unspeakably rich and beautiful Adagio 


with variations, and its Scherzo with the mysterious 


episode. The two duets also (on two pianos) were 
highly interesting. That by Moscheles, which opened 
the feast, called Hommage a Handel, is Handel-like in 
the quaint old figures of its slow introduction, but soon 
passes intoa more modern style. The other, Andante 
with Variations, by Schumann, interested us deeply by 
the variety and beauty and bold individuality of its 
ideas 

We have had no series of concerts so uniformly excel- 
Icut And unexceptionable as those of Mr. Dresel. They 
have had the rare advantage of an audience conspiring 
with the performers to give the works of the composers a 
fair hearing. 

—>- 

Mr. Fry’s Lerrer.—In our contracted space this week we 
cannot quite fulfill our promise of copying this document en- 
tire. But the few paragraphs curtailed relate entirely to stric- 
tures in the World and Times, and not to any thing that ‘we 
have said. We have no room for comments, 


_—— > 


Musical Intelligence. 


The “ GERMANIANS” give their dast rehearsal this 
afternoon, and their last (an extra) Concert at the Music 
Hall this evening. This fact alone ensures the largest 
and most eager audience. But add to this the “ Choral 
Symphony,” and who will wish to be found missing! 


Haydn's “ Creation” will be given by the Handel and 
Haydn Society to-morrow evening with a great array of 
talent. (See Card.) They are happy in offering us the 
very last sounds (this season) of the Germania orchestra, 
who will have ample sphere in the rich and lovely instru- 
mentation of Haydn's great work. We believe the Ger- 
manians have never before accompanied the “ Creation” 
here. 

The MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE Concert is postponed, 
probably until S 


saturday next. 

Opera. The combination of the Alboni and Maretzek 
troupes, in New York, opened triumphantly this week in 
Don Pasquale. Alboni, Salvi, 
ventano were all warmly welcomed. 
the impresario, and promises better opera than can be 
found in the great capitals of Europe, with the exception 
of St. Petersburg, which has Grisi, Viardot, Mario, 
Lablache, &c. Well he may; for all reports confirm the 
statement of our foreign correspondents (whom we to-day 
gladly welcome) that opera in Paris and London just 
now is at the lowest ebb, But it will not be so long in 
London. Her Majesty's is wound up, sold under the 
hammer, and Covent Garden, having the whole field, will 
be more brilliant than ever. 


Marini and brave Bene- 
Le Grand Smith is 








Aduertizements. 


Our Advertising patrons must indulge us this once ; 
the omission shall be made good to them, when we re- 
cover our full range of columns. 











FAREWELL CONCERT 


OF THE 


GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, 
WILL TAKE PLACE 
On Saturday Evening, April 2d, 
AT THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On which occasion 
BEETHOVEN'S NINTH SINFONIE will be repeated. 
ASSISTED BY THE 
HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 
— ge ree Soprano, 
S SARAH HUMPHRIES, Alto, 
R. J. H. LOW, Tenor, 


MR. THOMAS BALL, Bass, 
CAMILLA URSO & + & ALFRED JAELL. 


PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 
1. Grand Overture, ‘Iphigenia,’...........Ritter =< Giuck. 
‘hal 


2. Fantasie for Piano, ‘ Semiramis,’ 
Performed by ALFRED JAELL. 
8. Souvenir de Haydn, for Violin, 
Performed by CaMILLA Urso. 
4. Grand Chorus from “ Judas Maccabzeus,”’ 
Sung by the HANDEL AND Haypn Society. 


Part Il. 
56. BEETHOVEN’s NINTH SYMPHONY, 
in D minor, Op. 125.’ 
1. Allegro ma non Troppo. 
11. Molto Vivace. 
Ml. Adagio molto e cantabile. 
1v. Grand Finale,—introducing four solo 
voices, and Grand Chorus, on Schiller’s ‘* Ode to Joy.’ 
Single Titkets, 50 cents each, to be had at the Music Stores 
and Hotels, also at the door on the evening of the Concert. 
Doors open at 634 ; Concert commences at 73g o’clock. 





CARD.—The GeRMmantA Musica. Society beg leave to render 
their most sincere thanks for the liberal patronage bestowed 
upon them during the past season, assuring their many kind 
friends, that they will, in future seasons, as before, endeavor 
to give entire satisfaction. They would not fail to express 
these feelings, as they consider themselves as being under great 
obligations to the musical inhabitants of Boston and vicinity, 
for the unusual interest they have taken in their public per- 
formances. 





THE GRAND ORATORIO OF 
THEE CREATION, 
Will be performed by the 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 
On Sunday Evening, April 3, 
AT THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Assisted by 


Miss ANNA STONE, Mrs. EMMA A. WENTWORTH, Mr. 
8. B BALL, Mr. J. H. LOW, Mr. THOMAS BALL, 


and the 
GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, 


Being its last appearance in Boston this season. 
Conductor, Mr. CARL BERGMANN. 
Organist and Pianist,........... Mr. F, F. MULLER. 


Doors open at 634 ; Performance commences at 714 o’clock. 
Tickets at 50 cents each, may be had at the Music Stores of 
Messrs. Ditson, Wade, and Reed, or of the Secretary at 136 
Washington St., and at the Tremont and Revere [ouses, 
Bromfield and United States Hotels, and at the door on the 


Evening of Performance. 
J. L. ere. SecRETARY. 


Duight’s “Saucual of 3 Music, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


TERMS...-TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, (IN ADVANCE.) 
or oe 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 
At the OFFICE OF PUBLICATION, 21 School St. 
By REDDING & CO., 8 State St. 
om. P. — & CO., 13 Tremont Row. 
- M. LELAND, Providence R. £. 
on DEXTER & ‘BROTHERS, 43 Ann Street, N. Y. 
 SCHARFENBERG & Luis, 483 Broadway, N Y. 
** MASON & LAW, 23 Park "Row, New Yor 
* G. ANDRE, 229 ‘Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
MILLER k BEACHAM, 181’ Baltimore St., Balt. 
* COLBUKN & FIELD, Clacinnati, oO. 
* HOLBROOK & LONG, Cleveland, O. 

Persons willing to become Agents for procuring subscribers, 
especially Music- Dealersand Teachers, are invited to correspond 
with the Editor, as above. Satisfactory references required, 
and liberal 
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